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who in his incarnations of Rama and Krishna is wor-
shipped throughout India. The great Vishnavite doctor
was Rdmdnuja, who flourished in the middle of the
twelfth century and proclaimed the unity of God, to
whom succeeded Rdmanand in the fourteenth and
Chaitdnya in the sixteenth century, a liberal apostle,
who held that all castes by faith became equally pure,
that by incessant devotion the soul should be freed
from the restraints of the vile body. His sect first
acknowledged the equal position of women in religion
and in domestic life. Subsequently Vallabha Swami
developed the epicurean and pleasure-loving aspects
of Vaishnavism, of which, too, outward and visible signs
are to be found in the pictorial and carved presentments
of religious subjects found in temples and on temple
cars. In spite of the efforts of missionaries throughout
India, and especially in the South, there is no proof that
Hinduism is in any way losing its hold over the people.
The towers of the great pagodas of Southern India
proudly rear their heads above the humble spires of
ihe little Christian churches, and that the day of equality
or of superiority is as far off as ever may be inferred
even more from the indifferent tolerance of the Hindus
than from the small number of recruits from the lowest
castes who have hitherto undertaken to carry the Cross
in India.
To the south of the Vindhya range, the convenient
and traditional bound* ry between Hindustan and the
Dekhan, flourished prior to the foundation of the
Mughal empire the three Hindu kingdoms of Chera,
Chola, and Pandya, tae capitals of which were at their
most important epochs situated in Mysore, at Tanjore,
and at Madura respectively. The history of these
ancient kingdoms belongs to another volume of this
series; it will suffice here to say that long lines of kings